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This double issue of the Quarterly affords an oppor- 
tunity to note and illustrate a large number of objects 
that have entered the collections recently by gift or 
purchase. It is only infrequently that the range of 
selection can be so wide as in this issue; we hope that 
it may indicate to our Members and visitors the many 
discoveries that can be always made with every visit 
to the museum. 

Mention should be made, too, of the exhibition 
program for the spring months, which covers as great 
a variety of interests. In Gunsaulus Hall, opening 
with a Members’ Preview on April 13, two exhibitions 
will be on view until May 15. One is Fifteen Painters 
from Paris, organized by The Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, and presenting the work of the established masters 
of the contemporary School of Paris; the other, Form 
Givers at Mid-Century, sponsored by TIME Magazine 
and circulated by The American Federation of Arts, 
exhibits the contributions and achievements of Ameri- 
can architecture. In the East Wing Galleries, the 
Society for Contemporary American Art celebrates 
its twentieth anniversary in this year’s annual exhibi- 
tion, opening May 17, while the Artists of Chicago 
and Vicinity will have their 63rd Annual, opening 
June 8 in Gunsaulus Hall. ; 

The Special Exhibition of International Contempo- 
rary Glass remains on view in Gallery H-3 through 
April 28, and opening soon after, on May 1, in the 
Department of Oriental Art, will be an exhibition of 
Haniwa, primitive Japanese clay figures, lent by the 
National Museum of Tokyo. In photography, the 
exhibition of the work of Minor White, Sequence 73: 
Return to the Bud, will be shown, because of its size, in 
the galleries of the Department of Prints and Draw- 


ings from April 8 through May 10. At this same time, 
a selection of work by Edward Weston, chosen from 
the recent gift of Max McGraw, will be installed in 
the Photograph Gallery. In the Art Rental and Sales 
Gallery, the Spring Collection of works by Chicago 
artists is on view daily during the season. 

In addition to the current exhibitions, the museum 
visitor will be interested in the new arrangements and 
installations that have been made in the painting 
galleries, especially in the large new gallery that 
transforms the upper hall directly above the main 
lobby. This area has been remodelled and enclosed 
to form an exhibition space for the work of twentieth- 
century European masters, principally Picasso. Gal- 
leries 37, 38 and 39 are devoted to American painting, 
and with the recent opening of Gallery 40, showing 
the contemporary Americans, the new sequence of 
the collection is compiete. Also opened to view is the 
Gallery of Primitive Art, located to the right of the 
main entrance, and showing a selection of art and 
artifacts from Pre-Columbian, African and Oceanic 
cultures. 

The Institute will assume a bright carnival air on 
the evening of the May Festival, which the Woman’s 
Board of the Art Institute has planned this year on 
the theme “Flowers and Music.” The hostesses have 
designed floral decorations for the occasion; there will 
be special musical entertainments in the gardens and 
galleries; and light refreshments will be served. The 
gala open house will be on Monday, May 23, from 
6:00 to 10:30 p.m. Admission is $2.00 per person, 
and includes all the attractions for the evening. 
Members will receive their invitations and ticket 
applications by mail. 
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TWO EARLY PORTRAITS 


cover: John Singleton Copley, 1738-1815 

Portrait of Anna Barrett Hill (Mrs. Henry Hill) 

Pastel, panel backing, 2134 x 16% inches (55.4 x 41.5 cm.) Anonymous gift, 59.511 

The Art Institute’s collection of colonial American painting is greatly enriched by this distinguished pastel of 
Mrs. Hill, painted by Copley about 1765-70. Although the figure is solidly modeled, all feeling of severity is 
relieved by the colorful headdress, the six strands of pearls and the richly-flowered brocade dress. 


above: John Smibert, 1688-1751 

Portrait of Captain John Gerrish 

Oil on canvas, 29% x 24 inches (75 x 61 cm.) Anonymous gift, 59.517 

This sturdy and characterful portrait of Captain John Gerrish (1668-1737/8) was painted by Smibert about 
1735 during the early years of his activity in Boston. Scottish born and trained in London, Smibert had come 
to the colonies with Bishop Berkeley in 1729. He remained there until his death as one of the leading New Eng- 


land portrait painters in the period immediately preceding Copley. 
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THREE WORKS BY GARI MELCHERS 


Gari Melchers, (American, 1860-1932) 

Portrait of David B. Jones (left) 

Oil on canvas, 46% x 27 inches (117.2 x 68.7 cm.) 
Gift of Owen Barton Jones, 59.513 

Sketch for the Portrait of David B. Jones (far left) 

Oil on canvas on cardboard, 1778 x 1134 inches (45.5 
x 29.8 cm.) 

Gift of Owen Barton Jones, 59.514 

Portrait of Gwethalyn Jones (right) 

Water-color sketch, 434 x 634 inches (11.2 x 17.2 cm.) 
Gift of Owen Barton Jones, 59.515 

In the finished portrait of David B. Jones, the artist 
has maintained a feeling of solidity but has at the 
same time introduced an atmospheric effect. The 
treatment of the face is most sympathetic in its in- 
sight. The freely brushed oil sketch for this portrait 
shows the strength of Melchers’ first concept, in which 
the firm drawing of the head is especially notable. The 
artist’s ability to construct a figure with a few decisive 
accent strokes is particularly evident in the lively 
water-color sketch of Miss Gwethalyn Jones in a rid- 
ing habit. F.S. 
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TWO EXPRESSIONIST MASTERS 


The Art Institute has had—indeed, still has—a 
serious lack: there is almost no expressionist painting 
in the collection. There are some who feel that the 
Central European Schools of the twentieth century 
are peripheral in terms of the overpoweringly im- 
portant French School during these same years; and, 
in historical perspective, this may well be a true es- 
timate. Nonetheless, it is also true that the stylistic 
movement which we call Expressionism represents 
one of the deepest channels of artistic and emotional 
thought in this century. It is a spirit that in its direc- 
tion and motivation seeks to explore the world of 
feeling: of feeling, even, about form, rather than a 
search for form alone. It is, in its essence, a late recur- 
rence of the romantic ideal, couched in the terms of 
our century. Because Expressionism is one of the cru- 
cially important modes of artistic thought, with its 
prototypes not only in the primitive but also in the 
Romanesque, it is quite essential that our collections 
develop holdings as distinguished in their way (even 
if not so large) as our impressionist and post-impres- 
sionist possessions. 

Two splendid works have just come by gift to bol- 
ster materially the expressionist collection of the Art 
Institute. The first of these is Schmidt-Rottluff’s 
Girls in a Garden. This artist’s work is curiously gentle 
for all its violence (or attempted violence), and this 
painting shows him in his most attractive vein. The 
play of color and light as seen in a warm climate is 
remarkably suggested, while a powerful sense of the 
people of such a place is conveyed through the con- 
sidered simplifications of reality as it is ordinarily per- 
ceived, and through departures from this sense of 
reality. The action of the picture is a simple one. It 
portrays two black-clad women standing before an 
oleander bush while one of them plucks a flower. The 
content is of the simplest, but the reflections upon this 
content and the painter’s private vision of the world 
he has portrayed constitute the picture and its meat. 

The artist was born at Rottluff (near Chemnitz) in 
Saxony in 1884. He was trained in Dresden, and be- 
came a member of the group Die Bruecke (The Bridge), 
founded in 1905. After 1910, Schmidt-Rottluff turned 
in large measure to wood engraving. 
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Karl Schmidt-Rottluff, (German, b. 1884) 

Girls in a Garden, signed and dated 1914 

Oil on canvas, 39% x 34 inches (100.3 x 86.4 cm.) 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Stanley M. Freehling in memory 
of Juliet S. Freehling, 59.212 





The second expressionist work to come into the col- 
lection is Ludwig Meidner’s Portrait of Max Hermann- 
Neisse. The painter was born at Bernstadt in Silesia in 
1884, and was educated in Breslau and Paris. His 
early manner was in an impressionist mode, but he 
became an Expressionist around 1912. He remains 
today perhaps the least known of the major German 
Expressionists, and one of the most impressive. 

This portrait was painted in 1913. The subject, 
placed before a yellow curtain, is presented in a 
greenish suit and a checkered blue shirt. The pose is 
a contemplative one, and the concentration upon the 
sitter’s unhandsome appearance and a sense of per-. 
sonal and pathetic (if not actually tragic) awareness 
are almost terrifying in intensity. The drawing re- 
flects in its style the innovations of Van Gogh, which, 
of course, were thirty years old and a part of the main- 
stream of European art by the time this painting was 
done. The concept expressed here belongs with those 
notions of humanistic values that were evolved and 





restated through the musings and researches of Jung 
and Freud. 

It is curious—or, perhaps, not so curious—that 
these two paintings, done on the eve of disaster which 
ended the years of peace in the congress of Europe, 
should show such a sense of visual excitement. This 
excitement was, not unreasonably, a reflection of the 
social and spiritual ferment at work in European so- 
ciety of that time. Picasso, after all, only a few hun- 
dred miles and frontiers away, was displaying at the 
same moments a similar intensity of emotion and per- 
ception. That which is so curious about the impact of 
these two pictures today is their remoteness as docu- 
ments of a vanished world and, paradoxically, their 
immediacy as revelations of a human, even humane, 
spirit. J-M. 
Ludwig Meidner, (German, b. 1884) 

Portrait of Max Hermann-Neisse, signed and dated 1913 
Oil on canvas, 35% x 29% inches (89.5 x 75.6 cm.) 


Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Harold Weinstein, 59.215 
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INTIMATE INTERIORS 

left: Pierre Bonnard, (French, 1867-1947) 

Red Flowers, 1923 

Oil on canvas, 291% x 1954 inches (75 x 50 cm.) 

Gift of Mrs. Clive Runnells, 59.507 

With its intense colors and solid forms, this mantle- 
piece still life is a particularly vivid and concentrated 
example of Bonnard’s style. 


right: Edouard Vuillard, (French, 1868-1940) 
Woman in Interior, 1932 

Pastel and gouache, 2934 x 37% in. (75.6 x 94.7 cm.) 
Gift of Mrs. George L. Simmonds, 59.508 

Great freshness characterizes Vuillard’s free sketch of 
an interior, in which space and form are clearly 
realized despite the summary handling of the subject. 
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A BRAQUE STILL LIFE 


Georges Braque, (French, b. 1882) 

Fruits and Guitar, 1938 

Oil on canvas, 3176x39% inches (127.5 x 71.5 cm.) 
Gift of Mrs. Albert D. Lasker in memory of her hus- 
band Albert D. Lasker, 59.505 

Braque, who has not previously been well represented 
in the collection, is here seen in a major still life in 
which brilliant color and vigorous design are most 
effectively combined with formal elegance and tech- 
nical distinction. 


A MODERN CONSTRUCTION 


Naum Gabo 

Linear Construction No. 4 in Black and Grey 

Aluminum and stainless steel, 38 inches high; 23 wide 
Gift of Mrs. Morton Zurcher, 58.526 


The Art Institute’s Linear Construction No. 4 in Black 
and Grey, made of aluminum and stainless steel, was 
first conceived in a small-scale model, then created 
in its present height of thirty-eight inches. Though 
in the past Gabo has often made use of plastic and 
nylon thread, the present construction is made en- 
tirely of metal and wire, the numerous strands of 
which flow back and forth in a most intricate manner 
around and between the various elements of the skele- 
tal structure. Purity of design, precision and perfec- 
tion of execution characterize Linear Construction No. 4, 
which might be thought of as the embodiment of a 
mathematical theorem or a complicated crystal forma- 
tion: a miraculous work of nature rather than a result 
of the infinite patience of a creative man. In its fusion 
of scientific principles into a work of art, it is so es- 
sentially a work of our time—a perfectly unified, 
though complicated, structure, which is striking for 
its masterly inventiveness. 

Naum Gabo, born in Russia in 1890, was, with his 
brother Antoine Pevsner, a leader of the Constructiv- 
ist group. After leaving Russia in 1922, he lived and 
worked in Berlin, Paris and England. He came to 
America in 1946, and has since become a citizen. This 
dynamic example of Gabo’s complex plastic vision 
was commissioned from the artist himself, who com- 
pleted it in time for it to be shown in the last 63rd 
American Exhibition. F.S. 
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AN AUSTRIAN MASTER 


below: Martin Johann Schmidt, called | 
Kremser-Schmidt (Austrian, 1718-1801) 

Design for Gable Fresco with Sundial 

Drawing in pen and wash on blue paper, 6% x 9 4 
inches (16.5 x 22.6 cm.). Gift of the Mary and Leigh 

Block Charitable Fund, Inc., 59.521 


A GIACOMETTI PORTRAIT 


right: Alberto Giacometti, (b. 1901, Switzerland) 
Portrait of Isaku Yanaihara, 1956 

Oil on canvas, 32 x 2556 inches (81.3 x 65.2 cm.) 
Gift of Silvain and Arma Wyler, 59.11 
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TWO MODERN AMERICANS 


left: Philip Guston, (American, b. 1913) 

Rite, 1958 

Oil on canvas, 48 x 64 inches 

Gift of the Society for Contemporary American Art 
in memory of Beulah Zachary, 59.9 


Through the generosity of donors and the continuing 
interest of our associated organization, The Society 
for Contemporary American Art, the Art Institute has 
been able to add significant examples of painting 
and sculpture to its American collection. Organized 
in 1940, the Society has held each year an exhibition 
selected by its members and shown in galleries pro- 
vided by the Art Institute. From these exhibitions a 
painting or a piece of sculpture has been selected for 
the permanent collection; on one or two occasions, 
when the budget permitted, two objects have been 
chosen. The choice from the Society’s last exhibition 
is the large, colorful and dynamic painting, Rite, by 
Philip Guston. The painting was given in memory of 
Beulah Zachary, an active and devoted member who 
had recently been killed in a plane crash. 

Philip Guston was born in Montreal in 1913, but 
has lived most of his life in the United States. The 
painter has evolved his present style after many years 
of experience and experimentation, and his high 
seriousness of purpose is evident in the tensions of 
Rite. The painting is executed in rich, sombre colors, 
with a broad and fluid brush, and may suggest the 
celebration of a ritual, perhaps a sacrificial rite. 
Any subject matter, however, is almost completely 
absorbed in this abstract-expressionist composition, 
letting the bold, expressive forms and vibrant color 
reveal the emotional drama hinted by the title. F-.s. 


right: Jimmy Ernst, (American, b. 1920) 

Blue and Black, 1956 

Oil on canvas, 503% x 281% inches (127.5 x 71.5 cm.) 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin A. Bergman, 59.516 
Jimmy Ernst’s elegant structure is composed of clean- 
cut elements assembled with consummate taste. Al- 
though abstract in concept, the picture has an actu- 
ality which is both responsive and compelling. 
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A LATE TIEPOLO DRAWING 


Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, (Italian, 1696-1770) 

The Death of Seneca (about 1745/55) 

Drawing with pen and brownish wash, 1356 x 936 
inches (34.1 x 24 cm.) Gift of the Joseph and Helen 
Regenstein Foundation, 59.36 

right: Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, . 

The Discovery of the Tomb of Punchinello, plate 17 of 
Scherzi di Fantasia 

Etching, 9 x 734 inches (23 x 18 cm.) 

The Wallace L. De Wolf Fund, 56.1213 

In the QUARTERLY of last April, we were fortunate 
enough to publish for the first time a newly acquired 
drawing from the early formative period of Giovanni 
Battista Tiepolo. Now—thanks to the generosity of 
one of the Art Institute’s most devoted friends—we 
can announce the acquisition of an equally significant 
drawing that is a superb example of the great Vene- 
tian’s fully matured style. The drawing is called The 
Death of Seneca; and indeed, the dying old man in the 
foreground can be none other but the Roman philoso- 
pher who committed suicide by command of the Em- 
peror Nero. This same subject had been treated by 
the masters of the early Baroque, such as Rubens, 
with stark realism, but also with great dignity. Tie- 
polo, however, with his irreverent and very modern 
unconcern with classical iconography, replaces the 
philosopher’s loyal disciples (who note down his last 
sentences) with curious bystanders, dressed for the 
Carnival. Among them appears the magnificent 
grizzled old Oriental, a special Tiepolo trademark. 
Our drawing might then justly be called ‘A Fantasy 
on the Death of Seneca.’ In its spirit, and even in its 
general scheme of composition, it is related to the 
artist's famous set of etchings which he entitled 
‘Scherzi di Fantasia.’ No other artist of the eighteenth 
century, except perhaps Fragonard in rare moments, 
has handled the medium of pen and wash with a com- 
parable degree of freedom, luminosity and suggestive 
power within such utmost economy of means. H.J. 
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TWO MASTER PRINTS 


right: Lovis Corinth, (German, 1858-1925) 
The Poet, Richard Dehmel. 1920 

Drypoint, 1234 x 9% inches (31.5 x 24.2 cm.) 
The Albert H. Wolf Fund, 59.51 


below: Edouard Manet, (French, 1832-1883) 

The Races. 1864 

Lithograph. Guérin 72, first state of two, 15 x 20 
inches (38.2 x 50.9 cm.) 

The Clarence Buckingham Collection, 59.166 
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IMPORTANT ADDITIONS OF JAPANESE POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 


jar. Kakiemon ware with underglaze and overglaze floral decoration. Glazed porcelain, Edo period (early 
17th century). Height: 114 inches, width: 934 inches. Gift of Robert Allerton. 59.6 


Ewer. Oribe ware with designs of tortoise shells, wheels, and plum blossoms. Glazed clay, Momoyama period 
(1573-1615). Height: 1034 inches, width: 8% inches. Gift of Robert Allerton. 59.5 
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A STUART NEEDLEWORK CASKET 


Among the examples of extraordinary and intricate 
workmanship to be seen in the current exhibition 
English Needlework of the 16th and 17th Centuries, the 
object that displays invention at its richest and most 
fantastic level is the Stuart casket here illustrated, a 
recent generous gift to the Textile Department. 

The casket itself is of wood covered with white 
satin, lined with plain rose silk and plush, and sup- 
ported on four small gilt ball-feet. The embroidery 
was executed by Rebecca Stonier, who carefully in- 
scribed in seed pearls her initials “‘R.S.” on the top 
and “1668” on the front. The design is based on 
stories from the Old Testament, the Queen of Sheba 
before Solomon on the front, while the top and sides 
show scenes from the story of Abraham and Isaac. 

Surrounding the story panels are the characteristic 
animals, butterflies, flowers, oak trees and insects, all 
presented without a sense of proportion or perspective. 
As is generally found in such pieces are the lion, 
unicorn, stag and leopard; and in the rock-bound 
pool swims a large fish. 

The top lid opens to reveal a miniature drawing 
room with mirrored walls and silver pilasters. On 
the floor, which is covered with a fragment of a con- 
temporary print, stand five tiny dolls dressed in silk 
and silver costumes. When the whole top of the casket 
is raised, a fitted dressing case with a mirror and silver 
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topped bottles appears. The front doors open to dis- 
close the drawers. They are of every size, nested 
together, and concealing secret drawers and hiding 
places among them. 

Rebecca Stonier is said to have been twenty years 
in making this casket, and apparently during that 
time was married to John Plaisted. The back of the 
casket is entirely in fine petit point showing another 
scene from the story of Abraham. Intricately worked 
into the rocks surrounding the pool at the right are 
the initials “R.S.” and “I.P.” with tiny entwined 
hearts, all so minute as to scarcely be visible to the 
naked eye. 

That this article has survived its several hundred 

years in such a brilliant state of preservation attests 
to the care with which the descendants of Rebecca 
Stonier Plaisted guarded this heirloom. A full and 
interesting account of the history and family tradi- 
tions surrounding the casket is given by H. Littlehales 
in the Connoisseur of April, 1924, to which the inter- 
ested reader is referred. 
Needlework Casket. English, dated 1668. Colored silk, 
metal thread and seed pearls on white satin; 15 inches 
high, 14 wide, and 11 inches deep. Stitches: stump- 
work, button hole, lace, bullion, satin and petit point. 
Gift of Mrs. Chauncey B. Borland and Mrs. Edwin 
A. Seipp, 59.337. 
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The casket opened. showing the doll’ s drawing room 














Back of the casket 








Panel of the top lid 
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IN THE DECORATIVE ARTS 


Teapot. Silver, Scottish (Edinburgh, 1721/22), by 


Colin McKenzie, (538” h. x 858” w. x 434” d.). 
Globular with a straight spout, a double scroll silver 
handle with ivory cushions, and an ivory ball knop 
with cap. The maker’s mark: ‘MK’ (conjoined), star 
below, in heart. The town mark: castle. Assay mas- 
ter’s mark: ‘EP’ (Edward Penman). Date letter ‘R’. 
Gift of the Antiquarian Society, 59.487 


The Pelican in her Piety. English slipware dish, made 
about 1690, and attributed to Ralph Simpson. The 
center decoration depicts a pelican feeding her young 
with blood from her breast (symbolic of Christ shed- 
ding His Blood for mankind), while the border repeats 
a representation of William III and the initials W R. 
The dish is 1814 inches in diameter. Acquired for the 
Richard T. Crane, Jr. Memorial, 59.55 
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Sofa (canapé confident), French, about 1740. Beechwood, with modern upholstery, 36% inches high, 78% 
wide, and 24 deep. The frame is carved with scrolled moldings and floral motifs, and the two end sections are 
divided from the wider center part by carved and upholstered arm-rests. The sofa is now installed in Gallery 
43, forming part of the setting for the new arrangement of eighteenth century painting. Gift of Jack T. Linsky. 
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MRS. JAMES WARD THORNE HONORED 


All of us who have worked with Mrs. James Ward 
Thorne and are familiar with the creative energy and 
imagination that have made her work a delight and 
inspiration to so many visitors, welcome her as Hon- 
orary Curator of Decorative Arts. The appointment 
was made, by unanimous acclaim, at the Annual 
Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Art Institute on 
October 26, 1959. 

This new and deserved honor comes both as recog- 
nition of the great benefactions made by Mrs. ‘Thorne, 
and as acknowledgment of her enlightened interest in 
the museum and its collections. Mrs. Thorne was 
named Benefactor of the Art Institute in 1942, and 
since 1945 has been a member of the Committee on 
Decorative Arts. Her most important contribution, 
and one that is of enduring significance in the museum 
field, was the creation and production of the Thorne 
Miniature Rooms. 

These sixty-seven rooms in miniature represent 
many years of painstaking work. They were first in- 
spired by several small, precious objects that Mrs. 
Thorne found in a Roman shop on one of her early 
trips abroad in the 1920’s. From that moment until 
she presented the miniature rooms to the Art Institute 
in 1941 and 1942, she devoted much of her time 
searching in the art markets of Europe and America 
for objects in miniature, and in finding—and often 
training—craftsmen to execute the pieces necessary 
for complete reconstruction of a period room. Nothing 
is lacking in these Lilliputian interiors. Seen together, 
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they furnish a cultural anthology of the principal 
styles of furnishing and decoration through five cen- 
turies. Students and teachers, interior and stage de- 
signers have long ago recognized them as authentic 
sources of inspiration; and the catalogues, slides and 
color postcards illustrating the rooms are in constant 
use as classroom aides in teaching the history and 
development of interior decoration and design. 

Since the rooms have been on public view, Mrs. 
Thorne has continued to supervise their special in- 
stallation and unique lighting. The amount of care 
that has gone into their successful presentation is 
reflected in the number of visitors who never fail to 
“take in the Miniature Rooms’’—55,105 were ad- 
mitted during the last year, 8,569 of whom came in 
the month of July, after the rooms had been seen and 
enjoyed by their most distinguished visitor, Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth IT. 

Other departments of the museum have also bene- 
fited from Mrs. Thorne’s cultivated interests. In 1940, 
she presented to the Department of Prints and Draw- 
ings her entire collection of 19th century color-plate 
books, a superb group of volumes, many of them with 
very fine bindings, whose illustrations furnish an in- 
estimable record of the manners, costumes, and art 
of that century. To the Ryerson Library, Mrs. Thorne 
gave her working collection of books on interiors, 
furniture and the decorative arts, including fine edi- 
tions of the works of English eighteenth century 
cabinetmakers. 
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Franz Anton Maulpertsch, (Austrian, 1724—1796) 
Design for a Ceiling Fresco 

Drawing in pen and wash over black crayon, 9 x 6% 
inches (22.8 x 16.5 cm.) 

Waltraut Mies van der Rohe Memorial Fund, 60.26 


IN MEMORY 


It is with a deep sense of personal loss that we record 
here the death of Waltraut Mies van der Rohe on 
November 3, 1959. Miss Van der Rohe, in her ten 
years with the Art Institute, established an enviable 
record of achievement as a research scholar and 
writer. Her friends and associates on the staff can only 
regret that her career among them was all too brief, 
for her knowledge and capability promised important 
contributions to the study of art. 

Miss Van der Rohe received her doctorate at the 
University of Munich. Her thesis, done under Pro- 
fessor Hans Jantzen, was on the work of the 
eighteenth-century Austrian artist, Johann Holzer. 
Immediately after the war, she was one of the trained 
German museum personnel appointed by the Monu- 
ments Commission of the United States Military 
Government to serve with the Central Collection 
Point Agency set up at Munich for the study and 
restitution of works of art. 

When the work of the Agency was finished, she 
came to Chicago, where in 1949 she joined the De- 
partment of Painting and Sculpture at the Art In- 
stitute. Here she successively filled the post of Re- 
search Assistant, Research Curator, and, in October 
before her death, was appointed Associate Curator of 
European Painting and Sculpture. 
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IN MEMORY 


We must sadly inform our Members of yet another 
loss within the Institute family: Charles Fabens Kelley, 
who passed away on January 5, 1960, at his home in 
La Jolla, California. 

Mr. Kelley was, before his retirement in December 
of 1956, Assistant Director and Curator of Oriental 
Art. In his career at the Institute, which spanned 
thirty-three years, he efficiently and cheerfully com- 
bined the responsibilities of administrator, curator 
and teacher. He was a regular contributor to these 
pages, and his many articles did much to foster the 
understanding and appreciation of Oriental art. Mr. 
Kelley was also well known for his lectures on art and 
art education and his contributions to the Christian 
Science Monitor, of which he was a corresponding 
member. 

Charles Fabens Kelley was born in Boston in 1885. 
After his graduation from Harvard University, he 
served on the faculty of the University of Illinois until 
his appointment as Head of the Art Department at 
Ohio State University. In 1923, Mr. Kelley resigned 
from Ohio State to come to the Art Institute, where 
he was also Dean of the School for several years. 

During his tenure as Curator of the Department 
of Oriental Art, Mr. Kelley acquired many objects 
that were of great importance in the development of 
the collection. Among them, one of the most superb 
is illustrated on this page. It is the famous Kuanyin, 
which entered the collection while he was in his first 
year at the Institute. 


Kuanyin, Bodhisattva of Mercy 
Polychromed wood, Sung Dynasty (A.D. 960-1279) 
Lucy Maud Buckingham Collection, 23.921 
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